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Festival Notice 


Auction .... Puppets, puppet parts, Share-a-ride....Do you want a ride 





books, in fact any unwanted material 
which has any relation to puppetry is 
wanted for the auction. This is one of 
the favorite Festival features. Please 
donate anything you can spare and 
make this the biggest auction yet. 


to Fest or do you have room for a pas- 
senger? If 'so, write Henry Carr Sher- 
man, 2617 Hampshire Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Give full particulars as 
to expense arrangment desired for 
this share expense service when writ- 
ing him. 
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“An Article About Me!’’ 


Paul Pimsleur 


“Write an article about yourself,” 
he said. 

“That’s ridiculous,” I answered. 
“Who wants to read about me?” 

“You’d be surprised,” he said. 
“You’ve got a job that any puppeteer 
would enjoy reading about.” 

This dialogue took place between 
myself and a certain correspondent of 
this magazine (Milton Halpert, if you 
must know), whose enthusiasm for 
puppetry is apparently boundless, since 
it includes corralling the titular mana- 
ger of a well-known marionette theatre 
and getting him to write an article 
which will probably break all previous 
records for immodesty. Anyhow, here’s 
an article about me! 

My name is Paul Pimsleur. Six 
months of the year I have a title. The 
title is Company Manager of the Salz- 
burg Marionette Theatre, and is con- 
ferred by my boss, who is tne exclu- 
sive manager of the Salzburg Marion- 
ettes for the Western Hemisphere. The 
job consists of touring with them 
around the United States, Canada, Cen- 
tral America and South America, and 
my functions are very simple. All I 
have to do is to be everywhere, ready 
to do anything, at any time. Mostly, I 
attend to a part of the driving, arrange 
hotel reservations, cope with backstage 
problems, count the box-office receipts, 
collect the money and send it back to 
my boss. I’ve been doing this for two 
full years — and I really mean full 
ones. 

Our American tours start as we get 
off the boat in New York after coming 
from Europe (I'll get to the European 
part later). The tours last about six 
months, and take us up through New 
England into Canada, then across the 
entire continent by way -of Detroit, 


Chicago and Kansas City toward the 
West Coast. We stay on the Coast 
quite some time, playing dates from 
Seattle to San Diego until after New 
Year’s. Then we head back east by 
way of Texas and the Southern States. 
By the time this is over, the month of 
March is just about done for, and so 
are we. So we get back on a boat and 
sail to Europe, with the hope of get- 
ting some rest. This hope generally 
proves to be a vain one, for it takes 
all the time at our disposal to make 
ready the new programs and prepare 
for the next tour. 

You may have noticed that I’ve been 
using the pronoun “we” a lot, which 
is suggestive of a somewhat closer re- 
lationship than a Company Manager 
usually has with a show. This is in 
fact the case, and leads me to explain 
what happens in the other half of the 
year. 

I spend that in Europe, most of the 
time in Salzburg, living and working 
with the group on their home grounds, 
in their own theatre in Salzburg. 
There, the days are devoted to rehears- 
ing, building and recording the new 
works which are to be added to the 
repertory. There is also a performance 
every evening, and one or two ma- 
tinees each week. During the day, I 
adapt the new works to suit the needs 
and possibilities of marionettes, and 
translate various numbers into English 
for performance in America, or into 
French for our annual performances 
in Quebec Province. In the evening, I 
welcome to the marionette theatre the 
visitors who have come to Salzburg 
from every part of the world, lured 
by the beauty of the city and its rich 
musical offerings. Most of them want 
to see the marionettes while they are 








there. However the theatre is small 
(there’s a big project afoot for build- 
ing a much bigger one soon), and the 
demand for tickets is much greater 
than the supply. So I must pacify 
those who don’t get tickets, each in 
his own language, and try to arrange 
for them to see a future performance. 
Failing of that, I tell them to just have 
patience, that we’re bound to come 
and perform wherever their home is 
sooner or later. 

All in all, my job is one of the pleas- 
antest imaginable, and certainly far 
from strenuous when compared with 
what the rest of the group is doing 
during this time. All summer long, 
the many employees of the theatre (be- 
tween twenty and thirty of them, 
counting carpenters, seamstresses, and 
puppeteers, but not counting actors, 
singers, or musicians) work from eight 
in the morning until six in the even- 
ing, with the customary two-hour Eur- 
opean lunch period in between. At 
six, some are finished for the day, but 
many are also engaged in the perfor- 
mances, so they return to the theatre 
at eight, work the show and go home 
at ten thirty or eleven at night. This 
is a heavy schedule, but probably no 
other would suffice to insure the pre- 
paration of the new program for pre- 
sentation in America in the Fal], and 
at the same time to keep the theatre 
operating for the many tourists in 
Salzburg. The seriousness and devo- 
tion with which each member of the 
company performs his arduous job is 
as much responsible as anything for 
the unprecedented success the Salz- 
burg Marionettes have achieved. 

When I say “unprecedented success,” 
I really mean it, for I don’t think any 
marionette group in the western world 
can match records with the Salzburg 
people for continuous years of opera- 
tion, number of performances given, 
extent of repertory, number of miles 
traveled and countries visited, and to- 
tal number of adult spectators. If this 
claim excites violent disagreement on 


the part of some readers — well, good, 
then let it! The Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre has been performing continu- 
ously since 1913. In their first year, 
they made their first tour, and haven’t 
stopped since. They have performed 
in every single country in Europe, 
while in America they have, in addi- 
tion to Canada, touched upon all but 
two of the forty-eight states, and ac- 
tually performed in thirty-seven of 
them. Their activities south of the 
border have included Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Peru, Colombia and Venezuela, and 
the tour already booked for next year 
will take them to the places in South 
America where they haven’t yet been. 
They’ve traveled about seventy-five 
thousand miles by car in their Ameri- 
can tours, and about fifty thousand 
by airplane in South and Central Am- 
erica. Their total performances in 
four American tours is over four hun- 
dred. These statistics are just a start- 
er, for they don’t even mention their 
constant activities in Europe in the 
more than forty years of their exis- 
tence. 

All this success is perhaps a little 
surprising for a marionette group that 
doesn’t specialize in children’s shows, 
nor has any _ technical gimmicks to 
astound audiences with, nor even ever 
shows the puppeteers at work on the 
bridge. The reason for it lies in Salz- 
burg, and in the serious devotion to 
art which they have derived from their 
tradition-steeped hometown. Their re- 
pertory consists mostly of operas and 
playlets by and about Mozart — cer- 
tainly not easy fare for the average 
audience, and more serious than even 
most large theaters would dare to at- 
tempt. The only answer to the mys- 
tery of their success is in the perfec- 
tion and unfailing artistry with which 
each production is put on. They never 
skimp on production costs, even if 
this means they may have to skimp 
at home. Take it from me, the Aicher 
family, which operates the Salzburg 
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Marionette Theatre, is as passionately 
devoted a bunch of puppeteers and as 
great a credit to the art of puppetry 
as there ever was. I’ve lived with 
them for two years, so I should know. 

As long as I’m writing directly to 
puppeteers, I may as well get some- 
thing off my chest that I’ve wanted to 
say for some time. During our tours, 
we have been greeted time and time 
again by enthusiastic P. of A. mem- 
bers who have invariably done their 
darndest to see that our performances 
were well attended, that the Aichers 
themselves were made comfortable, 
and to introduce us to the puppeteers 
of their locality. To the many P. of A. 
members who have helped the Aicher 
family to feel at home in America, I 
want to say thanks on their behalf. 

The future of the Salzburg Marion- 
ette Theatre looks marvelous, to say 
the least. The year is literally too 
short to handle all the bookings of- 
fered to us. We've even had to turn 
down several terrifically exciting 
prospects, such as invitations to appear 
at the Edinburgh Festival, the Venice 
Festival and the Maggio Musicale in 
Florence. Unfortunately, most of the 
other festivals conflict with the one in 
Salzburg of which we are a part every 
summer. As for America, we’re set 
to return here at least until 1957, but 
are cutting next year’s tour a little 
short, in order to spend a few months 
in South America. Also, Australia’s 
been calling for a long time and we'll 
definitely go there as soon as the time 
can be found. 

You may wonder how we can per- 
form in so many different countries, 
considering the language barrier. For 
us there is no such barrier, for it was 
torn down by the invention of the tape 
recording. We perform every year in 
at least three languages (German, 
French, English) and sometimes a 
fourth (Spanish). To these are added 
such other languages as the occasion 
may require, for we can perform in 
any language providing the conditions 


of the tour are sufficiently interesting 
to make the big expense worthwhile, 
I mean the expense of hiring transla- 
tors to prepare the scripts and profes- 
sional actors to make the recordings. 
We record German in Salzburg, Span- 
ish in Barcelona, French in Montreal 
or Paris, and English in New York. 
Are you wondering who knows enough 
about both the marionettes and dra- 
matic techniques to direct these poly- 
glot recordings? That’s right, me! So 
far there hasn’t been occasion to work 
in a language I don’t know, but I’m 
studying Japanese like mad for fear 
they may spring that on me. You see, 
I told you this article would be immo- 
dest. 

By this time you may have gath- 
ered that this job of mine is a hum- 
dinger. Anybody who’d like to be- 
come my successor can join the long 
line forming at the right. But don’t 
hold your breath while you’re waiting. 


EUROPEAN PUPPET TOUR 


Gerald Morice, who conducted the 
European Puppet Tour last spring an- 
nounces another tour to leave London 
April 8. He plans to include Holland, 
Northern Germany and Belgium in 
this year’s itinerary. 

Highlights of the tour will be a visit 
with the newly formed “Kring vah 
Nederlandse Popenspelers” (Dutch 
Puppet Society) in Amsterdam; two 
days with Herr Max Jacob, founder 
of the “Hohnsteiner Handpuppen- 
spiele,” and the “Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
fur das Puppenspeil;” time to confer 
with Rich Winzer, the well-known 
puppet research worker while in Ham- 
burg; performances by the Brunswick 
School of Arts and Crafts, under dir- 
ection of Professor Harro Seigel, a 
day with Herr Peter Kastner at Dort- 
mund and ending with a visit to the 
Folklore Museum at Kent which hous- 
es an exhibit of traditional regional 
Puppets. 








The Detroit Puppet Theater 


Adolph Cavallo 


In recent issues we have brought you 
news about the new Detroit Puppet 
Theater, sponsored by The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts and The Detroit News. 
The activities, made possible by a 
grant from the News, are based on the 
Theater Arts Collection of the Insti- 
tute; the nucleus of that collection com- 
prises material from Paul McPharlin’s 
collection. 

The monthly puppet shows, present- 
ed in the Institute’s Lecture Hall, have 
been very well attended and happily 
received by the public of Detroit and 
vicinity. The idea of a regularly pro- 
ductive theater seems to have caught 
on; we have requests for information 
about coming shows even before the 
present show is through. Puppeteers 
from all over the country have been 
asked — and in the future the list will 
grow — to present their shows at the 
Detroit Puppet Theater. The Kings- 
land Marionettes, the Stevens, Ed 
Johnson, Gary Jennings, George Lat- 
shaw and Basil Milovsoroff have given 
their shows here already. April brings 
Meredith Bixby, followed in May by 
the Proctors and in June by the Gil- 
mores. 

The roster for each season is based 
primarily on an attempt to vary the 
fare, both in terms of style and type 
of puppet. If you would like to per- 
form in the Theater and would like 
to have your show considered, please 
send along your brochure together 
with a brief description of your stage, 
schedule, fee, etc. 

Our other program of puppet perfor- 
mances seems to be equally well re- 
ceived. With a fund set aside from 
the News grant, we commission local 
puppeteers to take their shows out to 
children’s institutions for the ill or 
underprivileged. To date, ten shows 
have been sent out and eight more are 


booked for dates in the near future. 
We are planning on about twenty-five 
such shows per season. 

This extension program has proved 
to be extremely interesting. Not only 
are the children in homes and hospitals 
delighted to see the shows — and some 
of them get very little diversion of this 
kind — but the puppeteers have found 
it arn exciting and stimulating exper- 
ience. Several of them have become 
quite absorbed in the problems of get- 
ting a show across to retarded or han- 
dicapped youngsters and the whole 
idea of puppet therapy has been given 
a new impetus in this area. 

The second workshop in simple pup- 
pet making for leaders of children’s 
groups got under way on March 2. 
This session will go on for eight meet- 
ings rather than the original six. En- 
rollment is limited to thirty persons. 
We have heard from several members 
of the Fall class and were delighted 
to learn that our efforts were bearing 
fruit: several of them had begun neigh- 
borhood groups and were producing 
their own shows for educational or 
recreational purposes. Several of them 
have brought their groups to the Insti- 
tute to see puppets in the collection. 

The problem of exhibition space is 
being solved nicely by the recently in- 
stalled wall cases directly opposite the 
Lecture Hall on the ground floor of 
the Institute. Our own puppets and 
related designs will be shown there 
constantly, the material being changed 
about once every two months. In ad- 
dition to our things, we plan to bor- 
row puppets, masks, stage designs, 
miniature theaters, etc., from other 
private and public collections. From 
time to time, the Department will pre- 
sent major exhibitions in the galler- 
ies; but the cases will always contain 
something of interest to you whenever 
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you can stop by to see us. 

Our most recent activity concerns a 
competition for a puppet play script. 
This contest, announced through the 
Detroit News and by brochure, is open 
to all residents of Michigan. Contes- 
tants are invited to submit a script 
for a puppet play airmed at an audi- 
ence of children. The subject matter 
or plot or main character of the play 
must be derived from some object — 
painting, sculpture, decorative arts, 
armor, theater arts — in the Institute’s 
collection. Our purpose in this is to 
emphasize the fact that works of art, 
regardless of the material or style, 
can suggest new and exciting ideas for 
puppet shows, both on the literary and 
visual levels. The purpose of the com- 
petition is, basically, to draw the at- 
tention of the public to the puppet 
theater as a serious art form. 

Regarding the prize-winning play, 
an advisory board will commission 
Michigan artists to design and score 
the show which will then be produced 
by the Detroit Puppet Theater during 
the 1955-56 season. The jury of selec- 
tion for the script is composed of Mar- 
garet Brayton, Director of the Child- 
ren’s Museum of the Detroit Board of 
Education; Leonard Leone, Director of 
the Wayne University Theater; and 
Fern Zwickey, Assistant Professor of 
Art Education, Wayne University. 

So much for the activities. The 
Collection is attracting a steady stream 
of distinguished visitors whom we are 
delighted to see. Recently, Frank 
Paris, George Latshaw, Archie Elliott, 
and numerous people from the art. his- 
tory and museum fields have come in 
to see the material. 


We have been fortunate in receiving 
some outstanding gifts since the last 
report. Jean Wiksell and the Stevens 
generously agreed, along with the 
P. of A. Council, to send along to us 
the puppets they had sent to the tra- 
veling exhibition. We now have two 
of Jean’s elves and the Stevens’ Blow. 
A delightful visit to the Mousetrap 
saw me on the way home with a Cleo- 
patra, Joan of Arc, the bound Christus, 
LaHire and a Roman soldier under my 
arm, along with a curule chair and 
Cleopatra’s chaise lounge. Francis 
Robinson gave us an excellent water 
color drawing for a prison set for the 
human theater by Otto Wagner (Ger- 
man, 1803-1861) which will be of great 
interest to those of you who are in- 
terested in the possibilities of suggest- 
ing depth in your settings by the use 
of light and overlapping planes. Fran- 
cis also presented three very interest- 
ing painted settings for a puppet stage: 
a cottage interior, a mill and a palace 
interior. The drops are Italian, 19th 
century, and were said to have come 
from a Venetian palace. In addition 
to these gifts, we were very grateful 
to receive playbills, programs, bro- 
chures, pictures and other ephemeral 
material from the PUPPETRY JOUR- 
NAL, Cyril Miles, Harriet Berg, and 
others. 

Want to see all these things? We 
shall be very happy to see any and 
all of you here on your way to or from 
the Festival at Bowling Green. Our 
new Study Room wil! be open at that 
time and the materials will be easily 
accessible. Try to stop by; we’d love 
to see you. 


Festival 1955 
Workshop 1955 
June 28, 29, 30...July 1 and 2 
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Master Peter’s Puppet Show 


George Latshaw 


The Cleveland Junior League has an 
active puppet group under the energe- 
tic leadership of Mrs. Nancy Burton. 
Last October, after they had success- 
fully premiered their new hand pup- 
pet trouping show “Dudley, the Talx- 
ing Horse” (which will play to thous- 
ands of children this season); the 
League pitched into another project 
“Master Peter’s Puppet Show,” the de 
Falla opera which was written for pup- 
pets (all-puppet cast). 

In this production, the characters of 
Don Quixote, Master Peter, and the 
Boy are taken by live singers and only 
the puppets remain the same. . . how- 
ever even they have undergone a slight 
change. They are no longer hand pup- 
pets, as indicated in the score, but gi- 
ant sized rod puppets almost four fect 
tall. The original rod puppets would 
weigh between 100 and 150 pounds, 
obviously a little overweight for the 
League manipulators. By substituting 
paper and cardboard, Celastic and re- 
sin glue for the conventional hefty 
wood, leather and iron, the puppets 
and their light-weight aluminum con- 
troi rods tip the scales at a mere 15 
pounds. 

Mrs. R. K. Farrington, the puppet 
workshop crew chief rounded up eager 
workers who devoted a three or four 
hour day, one and two days a week 
to build the cast of 12 puppets plus a 
horse. By a stroke of luck, various 
crew members were able to bring in 
damask “samples” from an upholster- 
ing firm, and the lavish costumes 
would be the envy of a New York cast. 
Mrs. W. C. Nordstrom and Mrs. L. S. 
Wood went at the costume designing 
with gusto — the glue pot was as 
much in: demand as needle and thread 
for the dress-up operation — and con- 
sidering the size of the puppets, it was 


almost like dressing a small army. 

With musical direction by Maurice 
Goldman, the entire performance, in- 
cluding the designing of the puppets 
was under the direction of George 
Latshaw. 

Mrs. E. L. Meister, the assistant dir- 
ector for the production, had the diffi- 
cult task of rounding up a volunteer 
east, who could devote three (and 
sometimes 5) days a week for rehear- 
sal. Her good spirits in the face of 
inumerable problems and her ease at 
smoothing out even the most impossi- 
bly ruffled situations, surely rate her 
a medal from the Diplomatic Corps. 
The cast latched onto the new tech- 
nique of manipulation in record time, 
inventing bits of business during re- 
hearsals, and bringing their characters 
to such vigorous life that everyone in 
sound of the music was compelled to 
watch with fascination the amazing 
puppet pantomime. 

The strange madness of Don Quix- 
ote has held endless fascination for 
ccmposers, inspiring orchestral works 
from such diverse figures as Telemann 
and Richard Strauss. Falla wrote El 
Retablo at the invitation of the wealthy 
and eccentric Princesse de Polignas, 
whe maintained an elaborate marion- 
ette theater on her Paris estate. The 
work was designed for private perfor- 
mance in this unique establishment. 
It was first given there on the 25th of 
June, 1923. The public premiere was 
in the Victoria Rooms at Clifton, Bris- 
tol, on the 14th of October, 1924. 

As the title implies, El Retablo is a 
kind of play within a play, and the 
original directions indicated that all 
the parts were to be performed by 
puppets. The episode is found in the 
Second Part of Don Quixote. The 


knight and his squire, Sancho Panza, 
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while resting at an inn, are invited to 
attend a performance by Mase Pedro’s 
puppeteers. The play has to do with 
the beautiful Melisendra, a Christian 
princess who has been captured by the 
Moors, and how the gallant Don Gay- 
feros rescues her singlehandedly (after 
some prompting from her father, 
Charlemagne,) from her Saragoss tow- 
er only to find himself pursued by a 
horde of angry infidels. At this point 
the “play within a play” suddenly is 
interrupted by Don Quixote, in whose 
mind the verisimilitude has been trans- 
formed into actuality. Sword in hand 


he rushes to the stage and proceeds 
to hack away at the “Moors” until he 
has cut them all to pieces. He then 
turns to the spectators and delivers a 
speech in praise of knight errantry. 
What would have become of the fair 
Melisendra, he asks, if he had not hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood? 
“Santa Maria,” the puppeteer muses 
unhappily, “he is a madman.” And 
perhaps he was, at that, but he had 
been faithful to his vow of chivalry. 
Curtain. 

* Notes condensed from the Westmin- 
ster album WL5238 


Red Riding Hood in Egypt 


Budd L. Gambee 


The story of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” when viewed from an adult 
point of view, provides a delightful 
miniature example of the “well-made 
play,” with its unity of time, rising 
action, exciting climax, and swift but 
happy denouement. Perhaps this is 
why some years ago we chose it for a 
puppet play, which, thanks to the co- 
operation of many friends, gained 
quite a reputation — in Morgantown, 
West Virginia. A feature of the show 
was a tape-recorded script complete 
with entr’acte music. As this tape had 
been directed by a local radio an- 
nouncer and all five parts were taken 
by more or less experienced people, 
it gave the show something of a pro- 
fessional polish. After putting our 
puppets through their paces many 
times in this country, my wife and I 
felt it only logical to pack our pup- 
pets, props, sets, and tape when I was 
sent to Egypt through the courtesy of 
Senator Fulbright. 

We soon found a sea change could 
turn our neat little drama into a com- 
edy of errors in Cairo. Red Riding 
Hood proved to have an Achille’s heel. 
This was a dependence on electric cur- 


rent, which in Egypt is a highly var- 
iable commodity. How little did we 
realize that the tape recording which 
was our pride and joy in the States 
would fail us so completely in Egypt. 

The first opportunity to display our 
prowess as puppeteers came soon after 
our arrival at the American College 
for Girls in Cairo when we were asked 
to be on the program of a faculty sup- 
per party in the Home Economics lab- 
oratory. 

We found on the campus a large 
puppet stage, adapted it for our modest 
demands, and prepared for a rehear- 
sal a few hours before our performance 
was scheduled. Imagine our shock 
when our ears were assaulted by the 
ugly sounds emanating from the tape 
recorder. The sprightly overture came 
out a solemn dirge; Red Riding Hood’s 
high soprano ditty — a contralto aria; 
the carefully timed dialog — an argu- 
ment among sleepy drunks! 

It was the same tape we had used a 
hundred times. The tape recorder was 
an excellent one designed to play at 
the proper speed and on the 220-volt 
current of the country. What we had 
not realized was that the cycles in this 





part of Cairo differed enough from 
our Stateside 60 cycles so as to cause 
the tape recorder to run too slowly 
regardless of the voltage. 

Puppet theater traditions demand 
that the show must go on — but how? 
Obviously a new tape must be made 
immediately. Fortunately we had 


brought the script — “just in case.” A 
frantic search through the College’s 
record collection finally turned up the 
required number or marches of toys, 
murmurs of woodlands, and dances of 
fairies to provide the mood-music for 


a puppet drama. In one hectic record- ~ 
ing session we re-made the whole tape 
with Ruth taking all five dramatic 
roles, and with myself at the controls § 
of the tape recorder and record player. © 
The first Egyptian edition of our 
tape, while less professional than the | 
old one, was nevertheless a sprightly 
performance. That evening, with an} 
audience none the wiser, the show went © 
on without a hitch, and Red Riding % 
Hood’s opening night in Cairo was a 
great success. 


The Toby Troupers 


Marion Fischer 


Perhaps the question that the Toby 
Troupers (Harriet Nelson and Marion 
Fischer) are asked more than any oth- 
er is how can two busy housewives 
who have to meet the demands of their 
homes and families and music pupils 
find enough time to run a puppet show 
business. 

At first we wondered about that too. 
But during the three years that we 
have been together we have evolved 
a system that seems to fit in very well 
with our complicated schedules. We 
rehearse together two hours a week. 
All the rest of our work we do sepa- 
rately. 

Each of us has a small theater work 
shop in her basement. When one of 
us thinks of a new show she writes 
the script, makes the puppets, and 
props, tapes any necessary music and 
presents it complete at our next re- 
hearsal. 

We use hand puppets mostly but 
have a few finger puppets and rod pup- 
pets. Our stage is small and light and 
easy to carry in a car. We have a 
folding screen type stage made of ply- 
wood, 6 feet high and 32 inches wide. 
It is cut in two across the middle so 
that each piece when folded is about 


the size and weight of a folded card? 
table. When it is set up it is hung” 
with forest green draperies which we 
keep rolled when not in use to prevent 
wrinkling. Over the small stage open- 
ing, 30 by 18 inches, we fasten a long 
narrow light, the kind made to hang” 
over a portrait. This has two 60-watt 
bulbs and gives ample light for the 
homes and small auditoriums where” 
we work. We believe that the light,7 
coming from above and slightly in’ 
front of the stage, makes interesting 
shadows on the puppets’ faces. If we™ 
were doing it again we would widen 
the stage and opening about 6 inches™ 
but the height seems adequate. ; 
Our puppets are about 15 inches in| 
height which gives them sufficient) 
length to hide our arms safely. The” 
heads vary in size but average about] 
4 inches from the crown to the bottom” 
of the neck. The arms are about 4%” 
inches from the shoulder seam to the 
tip of the puppet’s fingers. a 
Being individualists we do not use 
the same construction methods. Since 
the Dartmouth festival Harriet has 
been using Edith Serrell’s method of 
making heads in papier-mache’ if 
cheese cloth. They are created so ra 
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pidly and are so light that they have 
been a joy to work with. Theatrical 
hair, button or painted eyes and fab- 
rics as desired all lend their special 
effects. 

I use plastic wood for the heads and 
make the hands out of pipe cleaner 
and chamois. I cut two length of pipe 
cleaner for each finger, long enough 
to extend to the wrist, and make the 
palm out of chamois padded lightly 
with cotton. I sew together the part 
of the two pipe cleaners that extends 
beyond the palm. These hands can 
easily be bent to hold things such as 
a cane or pocket book. Oil paint from 
artists’ tubes are then used to paint 
the head and hands. The wigs are 
made of ravelled yarn and the clothes 
of light weight pillow ticking, which 
comes in beautiful colors and holds its 
crispness and is cool on the hands. 
When a puppet needs more elegant 
clcthes a costume is slipped over the 
basic suit of ticking. Hats and crowns 
are easily pinned on the yarn wigs 


' with corsage pins. 


We type our scripts in duplicate and 
have a rack back stage with a tiny 
book light on it where we lay them. 
We try to memorize everything but 
because we are continually doing new 
shows we like to have the script handy. 

We didn’t come to puppetry through 
art study as so many have done. We 
are both singers and our special delight 
is coordinating puppets and music. We 
enjoy composing our own music when 
we have time and we also take much 
interest in adapting folk ballads. Each 
of us has her own tape recorder and 


» makes her own tapes. 


4 taping songs. 


We have tried various methods of 
On a solo number Har- 


) Tiet prefers to sing it live with an ac- 
_companiment that she has previously 


taped. 
> ahead of time. 
“duet live with a taped accompaniment 


I prefer to put it all on tape 
Sometimes we sing a 


_ and I have even taped one part of a 
' duet with the accompaniment and sung 
» the other part live. 
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We do little plays which range in 
length from about 12 to 25 minutes 
and short acts which take from about 
2 to 6 minutes each. We perform to- 
gether on the plays but do the variety 
acts alone and in order to keep the 
show moving we alternate the short 
acts so that one can be getting ready 
while the other is performing. Having 
two recorders makes this easy. 

Our public library children’s shows 
havc been a particular delight and we 
have found our adult club appearances 
stimulating. To add a colorful touch 
we wear identical costumes which adds 
to the theatrical effect of our pro- 
grams. 

Maybe this will give some idea of 
how two housewives do it. During 
the past four months we have given 
25 performances and have made 18 
puppets, prepared 3 plays, 11 short 
acts and 16 music tapes. I guess the 
answer to “how is it possible?” is 
“Because it’s so much fun.” 


AT THE LAST MINUTE 


Pot-Pourri.... Archie Elliot, Festival 
Chairman, announces that one of the 
high lights of the Festival will be the 
“Pot-pourri,” a very special perfor- 
mance open to any and all puppeteers. 
Bring your favorite puppets and do a 
stunt or skit for this performance. A 
wonderful chance for those who have 
never displayed their talents at Fest. 


Baby Sitting....Service available 
for those who need and desire help 
with the small fry. Notify Archie ahead 
of time so arrangments can be made. 

Exhibit ....Start collecting the mat- 
erial you are going to send for the 
exhibition. Time is flying! 

Festival Forms....Forms for regis- 
tration, rooms, exhibit etc... will 
arrive in ample time for you to have 
all information at hand well ahead of 
time. Please REPLY PROMPTLY. It 
will make Archie’s task much easier. 





PUPPET PARADE 


DON GIOVANNI 


Don Giovanni is one among many 
of the operas being presented by the 
Salzburg Troupe. As in all of their 
presentations, this opera foilows the 
classic lines and story of the opera as 
it is written for the human theatre. 
Dun Giovanni spends his life making 
ove to a number of different wemen 
each tzme escan:ng any avenging male 
wi‘o comes to their rescue. As 2 !*b- 
ertine and a masquerader, he struts 
throush fe untii) one night when he 
is gaily telling his servant of bis latest 
romantic adventure, the statue in the 
churchyard interrupts them, tel'ing 
them that their fun will soon end. 


During a feast that follows in Don 
Giovanni’s banqueting hall, the statue 
appears at the door to invite Giovanni 
to dine with him and as the invitation 
is sealed the Don finds himself in a 


stony clasp. Giovanni is offered a 
chance to repent but refuses and his 
eternal damnation is announced as 
fire consumes his house. The costumes 
and scenery are all minutely and au- 
thentically executed with startling 
staging effects. 

Another Strauss opera. superbly 
staged by the Salzburg is Fledermaus, 
one of the productions which was of- 
fered on this year’s tour of the states. 
Much of the problem of its intricate 
scenery with its many changes is 
solved by the use of a revolving stage 
which moves as the action takes place 
and once in a while gives the audience 
the impression that the whole produc- 
tion is a little too busy. The presen- 
tetion, however, is beautifully execut- 
ed and contains not only all the human 
theatre techniques but also, many of 
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(see photo section) 


those peculiar to the puppet theatre — 
the rats scurrying back and forth in 
the jail scene and the dance of the 
bats. The Can Can chorus made a 
distinct hit with the audience. The = 
whole production was magnificently 
lighted. 


ADOLPH “DUS” CAVALLO 


Adolph Cavallo, who left his post as 
Curator of Decorative Arts at the 
Brooklyn Museum to return to the | 
newly created post of Curator of The-’ 
ater Arts at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts is largely responsible for the re- 
markable progress made by the Detroit 
Puppet Theater Project. Aided by the 
two large money grants from Mr. Wil- 
liam McPharlin and the Detroit News, 
he has been able to set up a puppet 
program which is surpassing even the™ 
fondest dreams of its originators. The 
JOURNAL has reported on the pro- 
gress of this project from time to time 
and this month brings you up to date 
with Adolph Cavallo’s report on “The 
Detroit Puppet Theater.” 

Through the courtesy of the DE- 
TROIT NEWS and feature writer, Joy 
Hakanson, we are able to bring you! 
this photograph of Adolph “Dus” Cas} 
vallo, as he works in front of a section 
of the McPharlin Library in the In 
stitute stocks, flanked at the left byl 
Starveling from the Chicago Little 
Theatre’s “A Midsummer Night 
Dream,” 1924, by Perry Dilley, and 
the right by Lillian Owen Thompson's 
portrait marionette of Ada Foremam 
from “Greenwich Village Follies, 
1921. Both are marionettes from Pa 
McPharlin’s collection. 

In this connection, the JOURN. 
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would like to explain that all clippings 
which members send to the Journal 
office or to Rod Young eventually 
find their way to the Detroit Theater 
Project, where they are classified, in- 
dexed and filed as part of the perma- 
nent collection and record of puppetry 
in America. One more very good rea- 
son why you as members, should send 
us every clipping about yourself or 
others which appears in your local 
publications. Please write name of 
publication and date of issue on each 
clipping. 


“IT’S NIP AND TUCK” 


“It’s Nip and Tuck,” with Aunt Bets, 
is the latest venture in television for 
Betty Root (Bettisandi Puppets) and 
Terry Root (Rootantoot puppets) of 
Wichita, Kansas. It appears over KTVH 
every Saturday morning, and is dir- 
ected by John Kirk (a P of A mem- 
ber). Aunt Bets sits at her table and 
Nip and Tuck created by Terry Root 
(age 17) cavort around on her table. 
Games, and simple handicraft projects 
are explained by Aunt Bets. She is 
assisted by the comic antics of the pup- 
pets as mischievous elves that bring 
in all of the properties. The program 
has received many favorable comments 
frcm both mothers and teachers as 
rules of good conduct, safety and 
health habits are all brought to the 
atiention of the children through the 
puppets. 


MASTER PETER’S 
PUPPET SHOW 


Again George Latshaw tries “some- 
thing different.” Shown here is the 
head of Don Roldan, one of the cast 
he designed. for the Manuel de Falla 
opera “El Retablo de Masse Pedro” 
(“Master Peter’s Puppet Show”)... 
produced by the Cleveland Junior 
League in association with the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement, March 
7, 8, 9, 1955. See article in this issue. 

Elaine Grasselli, Joan Lynn and 


Jean Haseltine are shown here with 
their puppets, Charlemagne, Soldier 
and Don Rolden during a pause in re- 
hearsal. Judging from the size of the 
puppets, we surmise they found many 
excuses for “time out.” 

The Sicilian type rod puppets bring 
back amusing memories of our first 
visit to the Manteo Sicilian Theater in 
Brooklyn. It was during a summer 
when we were working in New York 
with Tony Sarg. Tony had planned a 
trip to the Manteo theater later in the 
summer, but happening to be in the 
vicinity, another girl and I decided we 
would get a “sneak preview.” To our 
amazement, as the audience gathered, 
we found ourselves the only women in 
the crowded 199 seat theater, the only 
time we have ever seen a puppet show 
attended by an entire adult male audi- 
ence. The most embarrassing part of 
the situation was that there seemed to 
be reserved seats, and we moved from 
seat to seat as the Italian audience 
moved in, glaring at us and jabbering 
in Italian, until we were almost in the 
back row. Mamma Manteo finally 
solved the situation by placing two 
chairs in the aisle where we witnessed 
head after head fall in the gory battle 
that followed. We were told after- 
ward that the story of Charlemagne, 
as played by the Manteos was a serial, 
and ran for eighteen months. “Sea- 
son” tickets were sold and reserved 
by the month. How different from 
this Italian conception of the puppet 
theater is the attitude of the average 
male adult in America! 


BRUCE BUCKNELL 


Bruce Bucknell’s pictures of his new 
night club stage are so complete they 
need little explanation. Since seeing 
Bruce and Nola’s night club puppets 
at the Detroit Festival we have been 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of these 
pictures, feeling that the stage was 
sure to be as ingenious an invention 
as some of his latest puppets. 














Bruce says, “The night club stage I 
have just built weighs only 79 pounds 
and can be set up in four minutes.” 
Bruce also tells me that he rated a 
two column story in his local paper 
but modestly fails to enclose it. At 
any rate you are going to know Bruce 
and Nola better after the next Festival! 


PARTY PUPPETS 


Marian Derby, with Punch and 
Ghost greet children after a perform- 
ance at Children’s Fairyland, Oakland, 
California. 

Marion writes, “I am a serious ama- 
teur puppeteer and devote all my spare 
time to building and giving hand pup- 
pet shows. I have been doing public 
performances for two years. As I 
have a family of five small children, 
most of my work is done between nine 
and twelve at night. I hope to be able 
to be a real professional by the time 
my children can take care of them- 
selves. My Punch and Judy show is 
one of the most popular. It runs one 
half hour, has fifteen puppets plus a 
live budgie bird who takes the part of 
a parrot and enters riding on the shoul- 
ders of a pirate. 


HIPPITY HOP 


“Hey Ho, Hippity Hop 
Fuzzy tail and ears that flop.” 
Augusta and the surrounding area 


have literally taken a pixie-like char- 
acter to heart in an unprecedented en- 
dorsement by children and adults alike. 
This character lives in a little com- 
munity all his own, known as “Happy- 
dale” and was elected unanimously to 
serve as mayor. His problems in run- 
ning Happydale are numerous and Mr. 
Hop manages to satisfy all his consti- 
tuents. Happydale’s citizens number 
among its most prominent some other 
characters known to Augustans as 
“Barfoot the Bull,” “Butch the Bunny,” 
“Miss Katherine the Kat,” and a for- 
lorn looking crocodile who is surpris- 
ingly meek. 

Hippity Hop and his puppet friends 
can be seen each afternoon over 
WRDW-TV shopping in the general 
store, attending citizens’ meetings at 
the secret place where the giant toad 
stools grow, fishing down by the river, 
or making Butch presentable to meet 
guests on the program. The Mayor’s 
mansion is a hollowed out tree trunk, 
and is the scene of much wrangling 
over the civic problems of Happydale. 

The guiding genius behind this town 
within a town is a pleasant unassum- 
ing young man whom everyone calls 
Hippity. His name is William “Bill” 
Tennent. Bill not only manipulates 
the characters mentioned above but 
creates them as well. 


A Letter from Brazil 


Leonhard Fr. Creutzberg 


Dear Sir Vivian Michael, 

I was very glad when I got two 
numbers of your PUPPETRY JOUR- 
NAL. Two weeks ago I have written 
a letter of thanks to the Executive 
Secretary. Then I received your let- 
ter with the kindly promise, that you 
are sending me the PUPPETRY JOUR- 
NAL for a whole year. I became yet 
more glad and thank you very much 


for that liberal gift. In my judge- 
ment the PUPPETRY JOURNAL is a 
very good one. I like imensely the 
articles about the Puppet Play and 
about Ventriloquism. Since some 
time I have had the question, if Ven- 
triloquism can be learned by every- 
body. Now I found the answer. I 
have tried, too, but without result till 
to-day. The Photo-section is very 
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good, too. 

Now you like to hear some more 
about my puppet activities. I must 
say I don’t be a real puppeteer, but 
only a student who is interested in 
puppetry. In the beginning I have 
given hand puppet shows only for my 
brothers, and sisters and our friends. 
That was in Germany. But when we 
came to Brazil, I must give a show at 
a festival day in our new parish. As 
I noticed, that the whole public have 
had fun, I was glad too. Since that 
day we made a performance in each 
holydays in which I was at home. 
First time one of my brothers helped 
to act the woman parts. But when he 
got a voice of a man we asked a 
friend girl for to help us. And being 
three performers, we began with lon- 
ger and more difficult plays. Our last 
Punch and Judy show took place in 
January. Some days later we changed 
our residence. Now I don’t know what 
will become in our new dwelling 
place. 

But this playing in the holydays was 
only the result of my little activities 
in the seminary. When Dr. Fausel, 
the motor of all kinds of theatre in 
our three Protestant schools, noticed 
my interest in puppetry, he helped 
me. And in this time I learned a lit- 
tle to play with puppets. Our last 
performance in the seminary was at 
the traditional “English Evening” No- 
vember 1953. There I have played the 
first time, and the last time, too, till 
to-day, in English language. Other- 
wise our puppets speak only the Ger- 
man language, because I am still 
learning the Portuguese. 

About a typical Brazil puppetry I 
don’t be able to tell you something 
because I myself don’t know it. Two 
of the three puppeteers, I know here 
in Brazil, are playing only in the Ger- 
man language, and the puppets of the 
third are speaking the German and 
the Portuguese, too. — But during the 
last days an international puppet 
group is acting here in Sao Leopoldo 


with marionettes who speak very well 
the Portuguese language only. To mor- 
row they will come here in our schools 
and tell us something about their acti- 
vities and explain the marionettes. 

The before mentioned Dr. Fausel 
likes, that I try to play with mario- 
nettes, too. I although would like to 
do so, but it would not be possible, 
because time is very short, and I think 
one must have much time to gain prac- 
tice in the theatre of marionettes. 
Since the summer holydays had fin- 
ished in February I have not done 
nothing with puppets. I am studiing 
in the theological school, now, and we 
have to do much, so much that only 
little time is left. In the seminary no- 
bedy of the pupils is interested to prac- 
tice puppetry theatre, but they like to 
see it. Because I don’t like that pup- 
petry finishes with the end of my stu- 
dies in the seminary, I must try to 
give a show anew. Yesterday I got 
from Dr. Fausel some new German 
plays. Perhaps in some weeks we can 
performance one again. It will take 
much time, because we can train only 
in our little free time. 

I think, that it is sufficient, what I 
have written. But now I have a ques- 
tion to you: What is the meaning of 
“puppeteer?” It may be the man (or 
woman) who acts with puppets, but 
I don’t know it really, because this 
word is not to be found in my diction- 
ary. — sind a second question: The 
Puppeteers of America, is it an asso- 
ciatoon for all puppet actors in the 
whole American continent, or only in 
the USA? 

Annexed are two photographs, but 
I don’t know if they are good enough 
for the JOURNAL. They are from 
our last playing in January 1954 in 
Ituporanga. The first shows the last 
scene of “Kasper’s Adventure with the 
Malicious Witch and the Devil,” an old 
German play, where a little girl has 
lost her way in the wood, then the 
Witch catches her, but Kasper helps 
the girl, showing her the right way, 








and he kills the witch and the Devil, 
her friend, too. Number 2 shows a 
scene of “The Birthday of Seppel,” a 
new play from Max Jacob, the leader 
of the wellknown Hohnsteiner Puppet 
Theatre: Seppel got a motor-car from 
his friend Kasper, and they travel to 
the moon together. It is a play full 
of adventures. — Unfortunately the 
fotographs have strong shadows. They 
were taken, when the sun was high in 
midday. — The little passport photo- 





QUESTION .. .I understand there 
has been an English YEARBOOK of 
Puppetry published. What does it cost 
and how can I order it? 

ANSWER ... We slipped on that 
one, and apologize to Alan Gilmore 
whe sent us that data for last issue of 
the JOURNAL. The PUPPETRY 
YEARBOOK 1955, is the official pub- 
lication of the British Puppet and 
Model Theater Guild and is edited by 
Eric Bramall. It is an 80 page publi- 
cation, bound, and may be ordered by 
sending your Executive Secretary 75¢. 
A nice illustrated record of puppetry 
in England with some notes on pup- 
petry in the U. S. included. 


QUESTION . . . Where can I secure 
a list of puppet movies that is com- 
plete? Most catalogs list only one or 
two. 

ANSWER ... No list available now. 
However, Budd Gambee has under 
compilation just such a list. More 
about it in the JOURNAL as soon as 
it is available. 
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graph is not for the JOURNAL, it is 
only for you to know, who I am. 

Now it is sufficiently indeed, and 
I’ll finish my letter. I beg your par- 
den: my English writing is very bad. 
I did not be a good pupil in the Eng- 
lish lessons in the seminary. But I 
hope that you will comprehend, what I 
have written. Thanking one more and 
greeting you, I am 


Leonhard Fr. Creutzberg 


Ask Us Another 


(By the Journal Editors) 


QUESTION ...I was extremely in- 
terested in the Wallace girls demon- 
stration of choreography at Dartmouth 
but know so little about dance move- 
ment. I want to work out some simple 
dance routines . . . just simple folk 
dances for children’s plays. Is there 
a book of instruction of any kind that 
I could use as a guide? 

ANSWER... My librarian recom- 
mends FOLK DANCES AND SING- 
ING GAMES, by Elizabeth Burchinal, 
President of the American Folk Dance 
Society, published by G. Schirmer of 
New York, as the most requested book 
of this type. Although written for chil- 
dren, I checked it over and found that 
it could easily be adapted to puppets. 
Foot movement, of course, must be 
simulated in hand puppets, but valu- 
able for general directional movement. 
The book includes folk dances and 
singing games of many nations, Swed- 
ish, Danish, Czech, Italian, etc. Music 
and words included with step by step 
direction for dances. 
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Festival and Workshop 


June 28, 29, 30... July 1 and 2 
Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


If letters received at the JOURNAL 
office are any indication of how many 
are going to the Fest, EVERYONE is 
going to be there. We haven’t had a 
letter for months, it seems, that hasn’t 
ended with, “Looking forward to see- 
ing you at the Fest!” What a wonder- 
ful reunion that is for the “regulars” 
and what a wonderful experience for 
those who are attending the Fest for 
the first time! 

There are many reasons why you 
should attend this Fest. First, it is 
centrally located. By automobile, on 
R. 25, just 25 miles south of Toledo. 
Twelve Greyhound buses a day will 
carry you back and forth if you arrive 
by train or plane, via Toledo. Second, 
the college accommodations are ex- 
tremely good and reasonable. You 
may arrive as early as you wish and 
stay as long as you wish. More spe- 
cific data on this in next JOURNAL. 

Archie Elliott, Festival chairman has 
arranged for seven public performan- 
ces, featuring professional companies. 
There will be new talent, never before 
seen at Festivals and old talent with 
new shows; four sessions of puppet 
movies, the latest in the field; junior 
shows and amateur shows, an oppor- 
tunity for the beginner to present his 
show and receive constructive criti- 
cism. 

The exhibit hall is unusually large 
and adaptable for the annual exhibi- 
tion. Plan now to send your puppets, 
stages, publicity material, photos, etc. 


It has been suggested that wherever 
possible fibre laundry cases be used to 
ship puppets . . . many boxes arrive 
each year in deplorable condition. In- 
sure your puppets in transit. The P of 
A will carry insurance on them while 
at Bowling Green. 

Archie would like to urge those 
“regulars” who become negligent about 
sending material for Exhibit, to make 
an unusual effort to make this exhi- 
bit outstanding. Some of the material 
may seem old to you, but it is always 
an inspiration to some one, so help 
him make this one the best ever! 

We would also like to urge newcom- 
ers and beginners to bring your pup- 
pets to the Fest, and display them, ra- 
ther than keep them hidden in your 
rooms. All of us were beginners at 
some time. The workshop will be an 
excellent clinic ... bring those puppets 
that won’t work properly and get tech- 
nical professional help with them. No 
problem will be too large or too small 
to receive the attention of some con- 
sultant who can find the answer to 
your problem. 

The Workshop on July 2 will be one 
whole day devoted to demonstrations, 
from puppet construction techniques to 
final production; in addition, a staff of 
consultants to help you with every 
puppet problem. The Workshop alone 
should be your reason for planning to 
make this year, your year, for at- 
tending the Festival at Bowling Green 
State University. 


Every Member Get A Member! 

















Rod Young—Punch’s Mailbox, Box 14, University of Richmond, Virginia 


“Hey, Punch! Better start packing 
for the Puppet Festival!” Judy puffed 
hard as she stuffed the baby into the 
suitcase and looked for her toothbrush. 
Mr. Punch bounced in, threw in his 
contribution — a towel marked “Dart- 
mouth College,” and cheerfully 
slammed shut the suitcase as he pre- 
pared to start for Bowling Green, 
Ohio. The Festival doesn’t start until 
June 28, but they decided to save ex- 
pense and walk. Since they left the 
mailbox key in my care, Here’s the 
news. 

By way of Hoo-ray! David Orcutt, 
Vancouver, B. C., has had his contract 
with CBUT renewed and will continue 
his shadow show, “Timothy T.” Bob 
Baker introduced his portrait puppet 
Liberace family over TV and in Janu- 
ary helped promote sales for new 
homes in the Los Angeles area. Bob 
was very wonderful to help a young 
Argentine teacher, Jorge Esteves, to- 
wards better understanding of Ameri- 
can puppetry. Thanks, Bob! 

During February the Loretta Young 
Show used an interesting true story 
of a child’s tremendous interest in 
marionettes. Lea and Gia Wallace 
took their puppets on a South Ameri- 
can cruise during January and Feb- 
ruary. Hit Parade, Feb. 5, had a sin- 
ger with strings attached singing “Let 
Me Go, Lover.” And Addis Williams, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, employs a skel- 
eton on a flying trapeze, while James 
Webb, Baton Rouge, features an ice 
skater who does her act in pink smoke! 

Bob Clampett was interviewed on 
TV at the Los Angeles premier of 


“Hansel and Gretel.” SHOW magazine 
for March had nice pictures and story 
about the kinemins. 

MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY for Feb- 
ruary had an article illustrated with 
many good pictures about a small 
phenomenon called “Amateur-Made 
Puppet Film.” His film took Glen 
Turner, Springville, Utah, three years 
to produce and is detailed and exact 
stop action puppetry. It appears every 
bit as impressive as “H. and G.” at 
probably one tenth the cost. 

Better Late Than Never Depart- 
ment: November, 1954, found Lettie 
Connell’s puppets on hand for KRON- 
TV’s first color broadcast. Bob Graham 
manipulated a marionette On a regu- 
larly scheduled Christmas color pro- 
gram. Lettie keeps as busy as a mo- 
bile and on March 12, she and Darryl 
Feirrara did a show in the Oakland 
Recreation Dept.’s puppet theatre trail- 
er. She recently saw a show given by 
Don Poulton, a student at the Univer- 
sity of California’s Dental College and 
raved about that as well as an inspir- 
ing talk on Japanese Drama by Donald 
Shively, assistant professor of Oriental 
Languages at the University. Bash 
Kennett, the “Looking Glass Lady,” 
had a wonderful page and picture in 
the Mills College Quarterly. Child- 
ren’s Fairyland, Oakland, has called in 
loca! puppeteers to help on the outdoor 
puppet theatre to be ready by the end 
of the summer. If you live in the Bay 
Area, have an interest in puppetry and 
would like to meet others in the same 
fix, call Gertrude Cordis, Children’s 
Room, Oakland Public Library. 
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Nice photo of Punch in the DAILY 
PRESS, Riverside, California, in De- 
cember when “Punch’s Sausage Fac- 
tery” by R. Bruce Inverarity was pro- 
duced by Mrs. H. E. Hayward, Mrs. 
L. A. Richards and Mrs. John Gabbert 
using a show built and lent by Mrs. 
A. J. Baisinger. 

“A visit to Bunraku” by Caroline S. 
Lutz was featured in the December is- 
sue of PLAYERS MAGAZINE. Arti- 
cles by Jero Magon, Editor of the Pup- 
pet Theatre Department, are scheduled: 
“Scenic Transformations,” January; 
“Farewell to a Great Designer,” (a 
memorial tribute to Robert Edmond 
Jones) February; “Unusual Perspec- 
tive,” March. The address of PLAY- 
ERS MAGAZINE is Box 339, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Jero drove south the 
first week in March and stopped in 
Richmond for a visit. 

Caroline Lutz, after an amazingly 
quick recovery from an operation dur- 
ing December, gave a stimulating and 
informative talk, “The Puppet in Re- 
lation to Japanese Drama,” on Febru- 
ary 21, in Keller Hall. On her recent 
trip to Japan she was fortunate enough 
to take a set of Bungoro slides and 
bring back some fascinating books and 
evidences of Japanese culture, drama 
and puppet activity. 

Ralph Chesse teaches a class in pup- 
petry at San Francisco State College. 
Former Tony Sarg puppeteer, Marjorie 
Bronson Jones, has settled comfortably 
in a rambling country home, c/o 
Thrush, 1718 North Gleke Rd., Arling- 
ton, Virginia. The Suzari Marionettes, 
produced by Dorothy Zaconick and 
Ruth Wacksman, did window displays 
in December in Pittsburgh, Boston, 
New York and some in the south, too. 
Edith Serrell made a good batch of 
Christmas Elves that sold like hot- 
cakes in New York. 

An interesting treatment was given 
an opera by Ravel, presented in sha- 
dows accompanying the Little Orches- 
tra Society in a concert mid-Feruary 
at Hunter College, New York City. 
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The shadow play, 
Sortileges,” 
Brand. 

Gay Fraser has done new scenery 
for the “Woody Willow” TV show cre- 
ated by Don and Ruth Gilpin on WSB- 
TV, Atlanta, Ga., and she has done 
portraits of several of the important 
puppets on the show. The Gilpins, af- 
ter a smash Christmas season of TV 
and outside shows, flew off to Mexico 
for a brief, fun filled winter vacation. 

Enjoying their spring tour through 
Arizona, Caliornia, Vancouver, and 
heading east towards Detroit and Bowl- 
ing Green, are Spence and Alan Gil- 
more. Lew Parsons visited the Kelly 
brigade in Topeka the end of January. 
The Kellys are busy as bumblebees and 
eager, as are we, for the Festival. You 
were lucky if you were one to receive 
Lewis Parsons’ poetical Christmas card. 
And then there were Ollie’s attempts 
at verse to enjoy, too. Which was 
verse? Lew was also entertained by 
the Hathaway’s Punch and Judy and 
a new complete finger puppet variety 
show was presented by Irma White 
and Florence Legg. Lew was booked 
out of San Antonio, Texas, for Feb- 
ruary and March and expected to visit 
Rena Prim. 

Gladys Shockey and Frances Ward 
have a good workshop in Wichita and 
are touring with a host of shows that 
sound very ambitious and beautiful. 
The Topeka Recreation Department 
sponsors a Marionette Workshop. Jack 
Fascinato is now on the Tennessee 
Ernie TV show. Fran Allison made an 
appearance on that show in January. 
Ruth Hill Poppenburg is busy at club 
dates around the Chicago area. Herb 
Scheffel has completed a new oriental 
dancer finger puppet, complete with 
sex appeal and swaying hips. John 
Shirley helped carve the body. Scal- 
pel, please. 

A swell picture and story about 
Frank Ballard, Alton, Ill., appeared in 
the DAILY IOWAN telling of his film 
making with marionettes. Bob Smith 


“L’Enfant et les 
was directed by Oscar 





returned to the Howdy Doody show 
after a six month illness. A February 
Walter Winchell column reported 
Frank Milano earning $50,000 annually 
barking for dog puppets on TV. But 
think of his taxes. In Norman, Okla- 
homa, Jeannette Barbour talked to the 
Girl Scout Leaders on “Puppets as a 
Group Experience.” And they are, 
too. Dick Trusdell has an enthusias- 
tic marionette group at the Dramatic 
Arts Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

January 10, marked the passing of 
a beloved British TV character, “Muf- 
fin the Mule,” from the BBC airwaves. 
Real tears fell in the make-believe 
world of children’s television when the 
news was announced that the enchant- 
ing character and his puppet friends 
had died with their creator, Annette 
Mills, who had been unconscious for 
four days after an operation. Miss 
Mills, who teamed with puppeteer Ann 
Hogarth to create “Muffin” brought 
untold happiness to countless British 
children. The harshest of realities had 
entered fairyland. 

In Arlington, Va., Happy Joe’s Pup- 
pets are keeping everybody heppy in- 
cluding the Jervis family. Their 
shows are numerous and they partici- 
pated during February in the Puppetry 
Workshop directed by Anna Wills, 
Washington, D. C. Jr. League. 

Doug Anderson tied up with Allis 
Chalmers for a week at the big At- 
lantic City show doing eight to ten 
shows a day, one every hour, with a 
Magic Hour tossed in. Mme. Fifi, (a 
fat gal) stole the show, — was even 
christened “Miss Overload” and had 
movies and stills made of her with 
the beauty queen winner, Miss Rural 
Electric Coop Association of 1955. 

Puncho and the old Crocodile (Clar- 
ence) barking the show, brought peo- 
ple running from all over the conven- 
tion hall, jamming aisles and making 
the Allis Chalmers booth a popular 
place, indeed. Another score for Mr. 
Punch! 

Margarethe Buxton, Evanston, IIli- 


nois, writes of many activities. The 
Whitsetts are tremendously busy do- 
ing shows and the Jr. League contin- 
ues to be right on top. But who 
wouldn’t be with Burr Tillstrom’s 
help. And we hear Burr has plans 
for a new Saturday morning show. 
Hoo-ray! 

Mizpah Moress appeared before a 
Chicago Doll Club with a demonstra- 
tion of her 12th Century Italian Creche 
puppets on March 4th. The Gordon 
Sisters are very active doing shows. 
We understand that the Lee Ward 
Mills, 615 Page Avenue, Elgin, Illinois, 
are a good source of supply for air- 
foam rubber scraps, nylon threads, se- 
quins and other puppet helps. We 
note some interesting items and news 
from the English papers about the 
great extent of puppet interest in 
Great Britain. “The Toodles” in the 
comic papers borrowed a puppet theme 
from the Turnabout Theatre late in 
January. The Montreal GAZETTE 
carried a very nice lead picture about 
Lec and Dora Velleman, Ontario, and 
their wonderful puppet family. 

After a glorious trip to Los Angeles 
to add finishing touches to their film, 
“Happy Ending,” Al Wallace and Mar- 
tin Stevens were back in Middlebury, 
Indiana and working on their second 
safety film for the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, “Stop and Go On A Bike.” The 
studio was filled, during February 
with a crew which included George 
Latshaw (makeup and wigs), Ed John- 
son (special props and controls), Don 
Sahlin (construction, manipulation 
and stringing), Shirley O’Donnol (scen- 
ery and manipulation), Olga Stevens 
(everything), and a crew on the 
shooting floor headed by Ernie Dufour. 

Gleaned from “The Detroit Museum 
News,” “Oh, the things that go on 
in our storeroom! Especially with pup- 
pets from the workshop whose heads 
are made of potatoes. This one sat 
there for a month and promptly grew 
a shock of hair and sideburns — you’ve 
guessed it — potato sprouts! We have 
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a picture by Joe Klima to prove it!” 

Sid Krofft, who “animates his 
stringed sapiens with aplomb and mas- 
tery,” according to VARIETY, played 
the Lido, Paris, the end of December. 
The Hollywood Marionettes were at 
the Bobino, Paris, during January, 
while the Marottes were back at the 
Chez Gilles. A high spot in the latter 
act is a capricious caterpillar who en- 
counters a snail. Did you see the 
George La Faye Company on an Imo- 
gene Cocoa Show? Doubling out of 
the Palace Theatre in January, the 
Martin Brothers were on the Saturday 
night Tommy Dorsey Show. Carl and 
Faith Simpson were back in N. Y. the 
first week in February. Starting Feb. 
first at the Empire Theatre, Glascow, 
were Paul and Reta Page and their 
act. The Kurtis Marionettes played 
the Mapes Skyroom, Reno, Nevada, 
during February. That’s it in the night 
club field. 

The Twin City Puppeteers had a 
holiday party at the Red Owl Siore 
in Minneapolis. Lucile Sholes was en- 
tertainment chairman. Tony Williams 
has mastered the Punch Reed and as 
well as being Mary’s assistant, does 
shows on his own. John Shirley is 
back in Minneapolis after four months 
in the New York club date business. 
Booked for the summer with “Roller- 
cades of °55,” he is making ten roller 
skating puppets to be shown before 
grandstands at county fairs in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska. John spent 
nine days with the Dorothy Rankin 
Marionettes in Peabody, Mass. Doro- 
thy has made over twenty new figures 
since the last Fest. and when she did 
appearances in a Boston department 
store window they had to rope off the 
streets to accommodate the crowds. 
She has lately been hard at work on 
a second film. 

Pvt. Alan Cook, now stationed at 
Fort Riley, tells of several interesting 
illustrated portfolios of outstanding 
Bunraku puppets, small and inexpen- 
sive, BUNRAKU KASHIRA NO MEI- 
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SAKU, Volume III, obtainable from 
P. D. Perkins, Box 167, South Pasa- 
dena, California. Alan visited Mar- 
garet Bushong while in Lawrence, 
Kansas, recently. 

Katzenbach and Warren, Inc., New 
York City, a very good wall paper 
house, has an interesting paper de- 
sign with a Punch motif. Silk screen, 
hand printed and called Punch and 
Judy, it is number 615 HM 632 and is 
$6.00 a roll. 

Exciting things are happening since 
Jane McGuirt reactivated the Jan Mar- 
ionette Theatre down in Atlanta. Max 
Croft, at Mercer College in Macon, was 
making some new heads for a special 
Jan show. Esther Goldman, of Atlan- 
ta, was expecting a new addition to 
her non-puppet family during Febru- 
ary. 

The fun involved in traveling a cir- 
cuit of 27 schools, October and May, 
is reported by Ada Kuhn, Secretary of 
the “Puppetroupers of the Cincinnati 
Jr. League. They alternate two troupes 
every six weeks and last year showed 
to over 14,000 children. They aim to 
break the record this year and give 
due thanks to a host of P. of A. mem- 
bers. 

Hear Ye! A great big enormous an- 
nouncement comes from Kathy Piper, 
currently studying her head off at 
Western College, Ohio. Will all Jun- 
ior members who are coming to the 
Festival please bring along a puppet 
so that the Juniors can give a bang-up 
performance? Preferably one marion- 
ette and one hand puppet for a wow 
of a show to be concocted at Bowling 
Green. 

Mrs. Anna C. Johnson, Gregory Is- 
land, Essex, Mass., is looking for a job 
as helper in puppet work. Accom- 
plished in many handicrafts, Mrs. 
Johnson is over 50, a widow and free 
to travel anywhere. And did you see 
the ad in many large magazines using 
marionettes held by models ilustrat- 
ing “how to keep the boys in the 
string?” NBC will finance a pilot 
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film on the “Johnny and the Gaucho” 
series starring Senor Wences. The 
film will employ live actors as well 
as Wences’ puppet characters. 

“The Baird Fan Club” has been re- 
cently formed by Robert Braunschwei- 
ger and he would like to hear from 
members willing to support it. Write 
him at 155 Virginia St., Hillside, New 
Jersey. Bil and Cora added special 
interest to the “Today” show on an 
interesting visit to their home and 
workshop via remote broadcast. For 
pure showmanship, artistry and out- 
standing puppetry, they can’t be beat. 

Margie Kelly and the mailman are 
helping Robert Rushforth, New York, 
with his construction problems. Bob 
does hand puppets, assisted by his wife 
and children. The January issue of 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC had pic- 
tures of Sicilian puppets. In St. Louis 
there has opened a “Puppet Pub” at 
8131 Clayton Rd. Please investigate. 

John Beatty, new Junior member, 
presented a German-language “Hansel 
and Gretel” at Erasmus Hall H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Dec. 23 and again 
Jan. 20. We are happy to note the re- 
vived interest in puppetry of Walter 
Benedict of the Quaker Village Pup- 
peteers. Louise Pizzaia, Publicity Chair- 
man, lIte’s us know that Virginia Little 
is President, Marion Myers, Vice Pres., 
Marion Valerie, Sec-Treasurer and 
Mike Cabot, Program Chairman. Mem- 
bers were glad to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Duval of Haddon Heights, N. J., 
at their first meeting. 

Frank Paris was royally entertained 
by the group while doing shows in 
Philadelphia for the American Heating 
Company during January. Frank has 
been building puppets for Sid Krofft 
and Yvonne Verlaine and has been do- 
ing shows assisted by Ted Weston. 
With the Rochester, N. Y., Symphony 
Orchestra and also with the Connecti- 
cut Symphony, Frank produced the 
“Nutcracker Suite” before Christmas. 
He opened in January at the Hilton, 
Chicago, assisted by Rhoda Mann, in 
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“The Heat’s On.” From a master pup- 
pet creation, thousands of duplicate 
hand puppets were made and distribut- 
ed to the crowds. 

Not As Funny As Is Sounds De- 
partment: While visiting Betty and 
Pat Percy in Chicago, Frank fell into 
an open manhole and re-injured one 
of his already injured legs. If, as re- 
port has it, his leg must be re-set and 
in a cast until Festival time, we know 
Frank would appreciate a card or two 
at his new address 326 E. 18th St., 
NYC. Pat and Betty Percy, by the 
way, also entertained Archie Elliott 
in Chicago on a trip during January. 

In THE INSTRUCTOR for January 
was an article by Roberta Wigton, 
“Paper bag Puppets That Talk.” And 
a new book, “Mask Making,” by 
Matthew Baranski with a chapter 
about marionette heads is available 
from David Press, 151 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Swabian Puppets, managed by 
Hans Waecker, are busy around the 
Maine areas. Hans highly recommends 
his German Volkswagen as an ideal 
car for any one or two man shows. 
We look forward to future news about 
WGAN-TV plans and his permanent 
set-up at Story Town, N. H., for this 
summer. 

Bill Tennent and the puppet popu- 
lation of Happydale, USA, who broad- 
cast over WRDW-TV from Augusta, 
Georgia, now publish a quarterly 
newspaper, THE CATNIP COURIER. 
Louisa Mustin has completed a child- 
ren’s film based on STORIES OF THE 
DEEP WOODS, a half hour film of 
operatic highlights from “Carmen” 
and numerous traffic spots for the 
highway Dept. all to be used on educa- 
tional station WUNC-TV, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Cover of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, February, 
showed Campfire girls preparing pup- 
pets. 

“Finders Keepers,” a show based on 
problems and satisfactions of teaching 
was presented with puppets in Janu- 














ary by the Beta Chapter, Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, Richmond, Virginia. 
The Richmond Jr. League rated a 
photo in the TIMES DISPATCH dur- 
ing February and their “Hansel and 
Gretel” shows were entertaining 
crowds at Miller and Rhoads store 
early that month. Simple storybook 
puppets are available from E. O. Thiel- 
bert, Dept. P, Box 227, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. Tom Tichenor is now at work 
on 39 TV films down in Nashville. 
At the University of Nebraska, Mar- 
jorie Shanafelt is teaching her fourth 
series of puppetry. 

The LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, 
Jan. 30, carried a nice photo of Jr. 
League puppet committee members. 
KQED, San Francisco’s local educa- 
tional TV station has used the “Chez 
Mimi” films intending to teach French 
in an entertaining way but reports are 
not too favorable. The ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY for January contained ar- 
ticles on Japanese theatre and enter- 
tainments with good information about 
puppetry and a drawing of Bunraku 
figures in action. Herb Scheffel has 
been at the drawing board doing de- 
signs for “Rapunzal” now that Bill 
Schuring has revived the Pied Piper 
Puppeteers in Whykoff, N. J. 

Dottie Gleason’s article that ap- 
peared in MECHANIX ILLUSTRAT- 
ED, July, 1954, has been reprinted by 
Fawcett Publications in booklet, “20 
Toys You Can Make,” and may be 
purchased at your newstand for 25 
cents. 

Jim Menke is back east and at work 
on his show, “Holiday on Strings.” 
He will be looking forward to another 
period of work with the Leselli Mar- 
ionettes this summer. Jo and John 
Miller report that the Shermans of 
Cleveland have some hysterical new 
puppets and that they have had good 
visits with the Archie Elliott family 
and with George Latshaw. George 
and his “Runaway Rocket” brought 
down the house in January at the 
Detroit Art Institute. The Guild has 


given honorary memberships to Dr. 
Katherine Robb and a third generation 
puppeteer, David Lano. The Guild 
now has 140 members! Archie Elliott, 
who gets around, had a confab with 
Detroiters about Festival plans. The 
Salzburg Marionettes appeared in De- 
troit late in February. Basil Milov- 
soroff played the Institute, March 5th 
and 6th. Hospitals and orphanages 
are benefiting from generous Guild 
members. 

Students at Wayne University led 
by Fern Zwickey presented their “Mrs. 
Frisby’s Kids” -—- escapades of two 
billy goats — at the Art Education 
Christmas show fifteen times and to 
more than 2000 children. And they 
keep at it almost weekly doing shows 
at schools and the like. Wow! Roy 
Etherington, deep in South Bend, In- 
diana, printers ink, is creating a new 
club act. Arthur Poinier, political 
cartoonist for the DETROIT NEWS, 
ties in a puppet theme quite often. 
Clarissa Yager received a write up and 
wonderful picture in the NEWS, Jan. 
16. Ed Johnson is busy on TV and 
touring his “Grass Forest.” Gary 
Jennings is on the go with his show. 
Bob Rathbun, now teaching in Denver, 
uses puppets in the class room. 

Did you see the Puppet ballet by 
Rod Alexander and Bambi Lynn and 
the Punch and Judy sequence by 
Charles Damgan on the NBC spectac- 
ular “Naughty Marietta? The De- 
cember POLLY PIGTAILS has refer- 
ences to puppets and the inside cover 
tells that the Marionette Makers, Box 
524, Westport, Conn., reportedly pup- 
pet specialists since 1936, mow are 
making a Polly Pigtails marionette 
at low price. 

A line from Forman Brown’s “Cae- 
sar Julius” describes how we feel ab- 
out puppetry. “Some folks bathe till 
they’re numb — it’s jes’ a habit, lak’ 
gum.” At the University of Rich- 
mond things have been popping with 
various class projects in puppetry. 
Feb. 23, was a show for a local scout 
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group, an appearance and interview 
over WTVR happened March first and 
the following week, March 10, the 
weekly Vesper service was built 
around a biblical narrative done with 
hand and rod figures. For the Alum- 
nae Association a special one-man 
show was presented March 18 and 19, 
which gained good publicity in the 
Richmond press. A talk on “Puppetry 
and the Curriculum” was given for an 
AAUW meeting on April 12. An adap- 
tation of the “Wind in the Willows” 
was the big semester show presented 


early in May. We have a good time. 

The Festival is coming. If you don’t 
know whether you’re coming or going, 
just go, man, go! It’s going to be a. 
smasheroo. Like Mr. Punch, start 
packing. Send something for the ex- 
hibit and, by all means, we'll see you 
there. And let us hear from you! 


Rod Young 

Box 14 

University of Richmond 
Virginia 


Don’t Forget! 


Bring Your Puppets to Festival 





Summer Workshop 
Two Sessions 


August 3 - 16 
August 18 - 31 


art teachers and students, recreation 
directors, puppeteers—extend your ex- 
perience to 


CREATIVE DESIGN 
IN PUPPET THEATRE 


study with 


Basil Milovsoroff, 
outstanding contributor to the art and 
meaning of the contemporary puppet 
theatre. 

Enroliment limited to 12 each session. 


Write for particulars - 


Folktale Puppet Studio, 
Norwich, Vt. 








| WANT TO BUY 
Copies 
Puppetry Yearbook: 
By Paul McPharlin 
No. 1 .. 1930 No. 4 .. 1933 
Write: 


Herb Scheffel 
Box 36, Old Chelsea Station 

217 West 13th St., 

New York 11, N. Y. 





Puppetry Journal 


invites 
Articles 

News 
Pictures 














